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The Natural Language of the Faculties. 


By CRANIUM. 
THE PERFECTING GROUP. 


The faculties that we have now to consider constitute the Perfecting 
Group or semi-intellectual sentiments. They consist of such faculties as 
Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation and Mirthfulness, and give 
a love of and talent for the fine arts, for improvement and self-perfection, 
and also the power, talent and ability to acquire whatever is beautiful and 
perfect. This group adds an elevating and chastening element to the mind, 
especially to the animal faculties, and prevents the propensities from tak- 
ing on the grosser form of action, and is rarely found in any large degree 
in criminals of the lowest type. It elevates even the moral sentiments, and 
constitutes a stepping stone from the animal to the moral and a connect- 
ing link between the moral and the intellectual in man. 

This group of faculties helps us to apply and adapt our knowledge in 
practical ways. A person may have a brain full of information; in fact, hé 
may use his brain as a storehouse, but unless he makes an opportunity for 
using his knowledge and passing it on, it wil not be of so much value to 
himself as though he allowed this group to assist him in eliminating the 
kernels of truth or the principles and ideas that he has gathered. A man 
who knows many things about business affairs, and does not utilize his 
knowledge, neglects to help himself in the most practical way which his 
fellowman does who has learned to be wise enough to allow his perfecting 
faculties to increase his facility for business or professional work. 
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‘If thought, theory and experience’ are the raw material of success in 
life, then the perfecting group of faculties acts like oil on the wheels of a 
machine, and gives facility to all the powers of the mnid. 


CoNSTRUCTIVENESS. 


This faculty takes its name from the Latin words “con—together,” and 
“struere—to pile up, set in order.” It gives the ability to form or put 
together, and is the faculty which enables one to construct ideas in mechan- 
ical, artistic or literary matters. Its function is the making instinct, and is 
the tool-using talent; the sleight of hand in constructing things. It is 
adapted to a man’s need of things made, such as houses, clothes, and 
manufactured articles of all kinds. It is by its means that the birds build 
nests, rabbits burrow in the ground, the beaver makes his hut, and man con- 
structs whatever his necessities, his comforts, his tastes, or his higher 


LARGE CONSTRUCTIVENESS. SMALL CONSTRUCTIVENESS, 
(Photos by Rockwood.) 


sentiments require, from the hovel and the tent to the palace and the tem- 
ple. It invents and produces fortifications, ships, the engines of war, the 
implements of manufactures, instruments of-all kinds, furniture, clothes, 
and toys. It is essential not only to every mechanical profession, but in 
all employments that in any way require manual neatness, as in the arts 
of Drawing, Carving, Engraving and Sculpture. 

Dr. Gall first turned his attention to the talent for construction by 
noticing the heads of individuals: who manifested great mechanical ability 
wherever he found them, and studied the forms of their heads and moulded 
them. He was frequently struck with the circumstance -that the heads of 
men distinguished for mechanical genius were particularly broad in the 
temporal region. This development is always found in connection with 
great constructive talent, and Dr. Gall, having commenced his observations 
of this point,.was not satisfied until he had assiduously multiplied them. 
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The organ of Constructiveness is divided into three portions. The back 
portion gives versatility of talent and ability to turn off work with dispatch, 
also handiness, and is called Dexterity. The middle portion gives the power 
to devise ways and means to accomplish an object and a desire to use tools; 
it gives insight into machinery, and is called Ingenuity. The front part 
gives the ability to apply mechanical principles, and assists in inventing 
machinery and in contriving ways and means of using 2 material, and is 
called Contrivance. 

This faculty, when not sufficiently controlled by the higher intellectual 
faculties, sometimes leads to great waste of time and labor in attempts to 
invent perpetual motion, or other impossible machines. In order to 
restrain this faculty, if its action should lead to the pursuit of mechanical 
chimeras, or become a mania, it must be kept within due bounds by the 
exercise of the judgment, or, if necessary, mechanical pursuits should be 
abandoned and some calling adopted which will bring other faculties more 
prominently into action. 

When persons are deficient in the art of using tools, they are often 
very awkward in their work, and need to study the mechanical arts, writing, 
drawing, etc., for by doing so they will exercise this organ and promote its 
development. 

It is generally found to be large in the French, Italian and American 
heads, and fairly so in the English. We have a conspicuous number of 
celebrities who have shown this faculty to be largely developed in them, 
namely in Michael Angelo, Canova, Brunel, Whitney, Fulton, Franklin, 
Watt, Smeaton, Stevenson, Howe, Morse; and in modern times, in the heads 
of Edison, Marconi, Tesler, as well as noted aeronauts such as Zeppelin, 
Curtiss, Hamilton and the Wright brothers, among others. 


IDEALITY. 


The faculty of Ideality takes its name from the Latin “Idealis.” It is 
the conceptive faculty or the quality or state of being ideal; the capacity to 
form ideals of beauty or perfection. 

Its function produces a perception and love of the beautiful, good taste, 
refinement, sense of propriety, and appreciation of art and poetry. It stim- 
ulates the mind to show poetic sentiment, ability to magnify and embellish, 
and enables a person to succeed in oratory and literature. It stimulates the 
faculties which form ideas to create scenes in which every object is invested 
with the perfection which it delights to contemplate. It is particularly 
adapted to man as a progressive being, and inspires him with a ceaseless love 
of improvement and prompts him to form and realize fine conceptions. 

The organ is situated nearly along the temporal ridge of the frontal 
bone, in the ascending and second frontal convolutions near the vertical fis- 
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sure in the temporal region of the frontal bone, between Mirthfulness and 
Sublimity. 

Dr. Gall first discovered the existence of this organ by noticing the 
form of head of one of his friends who frequently composed extempore 
verses when least expected to do so. His head extended a good deal lat- 
erally, as if a part had been added on each side. Dr. Gal! recollected having 
seen the same form of head in the bust of Ovid. the poet. and he found a 
number of poets with this part of the brain very much developed. Later 
M. Nicolai invited him and Dr. Spurzheim to see the busts of about thirty 
poets in his collection at Berlin, and they found in every one of them the 
part in question more or less considerably developed. From this time Dr. 
Gall considered that the talent for poetry depends on a primitive faculty, and 
that it is connected with this part of the brain as its special organ. It is to 
Dr. Spurzheim, however, that we owe the correct analysis of this faculty and 
the appropriate name given to it. “It is impossible,” he says, “that poetry in 


LARGE IDEALITY. SMALL IDEALITY. 

(Photos by Rockwood.) 
general should be confined to one single organ, and I therefore think that 
the name Organ of Poetry does not indicate the essential faculty. In every 
kind of poetry the sentiments are exalted and expressions warm; and there 
must be rapture, inspiration, and what is commonly called imagination or 
fancy.” 

The organ of Ideality is divided into three portions. The back portion 
gives the power and ability to magnify, embellish, and make a full represen- 
tation of a subject, and is called Expansiveness. The middle portion gives 
polish, taste, and poetic sentiment, susceptibility to beauty, style and mimicry, 
and is called Refinement. The front portion gives a sense of perfection, ex- 
quisiteness, and a highly wrought desire to approach the highest degree of 
perfection in character, literature, art, or workmanship, and is called Per- 
fection. 

This faculty when not sufficiently controlled gives a distaste for every- 
day life, a fastidiousness, and a finical and sickly refinement that inclines it 
to become a source of great evil. In order to restrain this faculty one must 
try not to build castles in the air, nor be too fastidious or imaginative. 
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When persons are deficient in this faculty they can perceive no excel- 
lence in poetry, painting, sculpture, and they value nothing merely for its 
beauty. Such persons declaim against ornament in dress, furniture, and 
architecture, and deem the solid and the useful alone as worthy of the at- 
tention of rational and moral beings. For such persons the varied loveliness 
of hill and dale, of sun and shade, of bird and flower is displayed in vain. 
In order to cultivate the faculty a person must try and associate with only 
the pure-minded, be as tasteful in dress as possible, and surround him or 
herself with works of art, and practice the best style in conversation and 
manners. 

Excellent examples of this faculty are to be found in Sophocles, Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Tasso, Milton, Pope, Rousseau, Voltaire, Goethe, Richter, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and Longfellow, Eugene Field, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox and James Whitcome Riley. 


SuBLIMITY. 


This faculty of Sublimity takes its name from the Latin word “Sub- 
limitas,” from “sub—under,” and “limen—lintel or sill,” thus meaning up 
to the lintel, lifted up, high in place, exalted aloft. 

Its function is to give perception of the grand, vast, sublime, endless, 
infinite, magnificent, wild, terrific and extravagant in nature, machinery, and 
in all the Divine attributes, also in art and literature, and enables us to ap- 
preciate mountain scenery, the vastness of the ocean, the grandeur of the 
thunderstorm, the roar of artillery, the clash of armies, etc., or descriptions 
and pictures of such scenes. It is also an element in religious faith, and as- 
sists our conceptions of God and immortality. It co-operates with Ideality in 
the artist and the poet, and with Veneration and Spirituality in the religious 
worshiper. 

This faculty was localized by L. N. Fowler who noticed, during his 
travels, a large number of people who possessed a distinct element of mind 
which caused them to use hyperbole language, to see everything through 
coloured glasses, and to be extravagant in all their ideas, plans of work, and 
the language they used. He found they all possessed a prominent develop- 
ment of brain in the ascending parietal convolution bordered by the fissure of 
Rolando. Its exact position in the head is posterior to Ideality, anterior to 
Cautiousness, above Acquisitiveness, and below Hope. The physiognomical 
sign is seen in the breadth of the lower part of the nostrils, in the largeness 
of the eyes, and the dilation of the pupils which causes them to flash some- 
times with hope and inspiration and sometimes with anger according to 
the other faculties of the mind with which this one is combined. 

It is divided into two portions. The back portion gives a sensé of the 
wild and extravagant in nature, and when joined to the intellect it makes 
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use of extravagant language, comparisons, synonyms, and expressions, and 
is called Sense of the Terrific. The front portion gives a sense of the vast 
and grand in Nature and Art, in mountain scenery, rocks and precipices, in 
ocean waves, beautiful sunsets, and paintings, and gives a consciousness of 
divine power, and is called Grandeur. 

Persons who possess this faculty in a large degree show a perverted 
desire to do things on a large scale, and manifest a bombastic way of doing 
business. They will not undertake anything unless it is organize«' on a large 
scale, and when Hope is largely developed as well they make strong state- 
ments about what they are going to do. In order to hold this faculty in 
check one must cultivate Ideality, Order, and the Reflective Faculties, and 
cultivate a practical every-day feeling concerning work, ideas, and sentiment. 
Such persons should let their judgment guide their emotions. 

When persons have this faculty very small in development they take 
no pleasure in contemplating mountain scenery, the storm-tossed ocean, the 
roaring cataract, the fiery volcano, the reverberating thunder, and whatever 
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else is grand, stupendous or sublime, are content to do things on a small 
scale, and prefer to stay at home rather than travel abroad. In order to cul- 
tivate and increase the exercise of this faculty a person should study those 
authors whose expressions are grand and lofty, travel where there is mag- 
nificent scenery, listen to the grand swellings of the solemn organ, and the 
sublime notes of Nature’s orchestra, as well as cultivate thoughts of the in- 
finite and eternal, and of God the author of all. 

Illustrations of this faculty are to be seen in all people who give 
themselves to large enterprises and who preach extravagant sermons, or who 
do business on a big scale. It is large in native born Americans, but smaller 
in the English people and in European nations, 
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A Phrenological Reading. 


By Hon. Martin V. CAtvin. 


When the writer was in his teens, Dr. Barker, a well known phre- 
nologist, visited the city of Augusta, in this State, and lectured at the Ma- 
sonic Hall for a week—sometimes two weeks. The lectures were given to 
the public, Dr. Barker’s purpose being to give such practical exhibitions of 
his knowledge of the science as would influence the more retiring listen- 
ers to call at his rooms, during the day, with a view to having their heads 
examined and charted. 








HENRY PRENTISS OSBORNE, CAPTAIN IN CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


Nightly, subjects were invited to the rostrum, and given readings. 
These readings were so crispy in many instances, and generally so inter- 
esting, that large audiences of ladies and gentlemen, girls and boys, were 
amused as well as enthused. 

Usually the subjects who volunteered to go through the crucible, were 
students from the Medical College. They seemed greatly to enjoy Dr. 
Barker’s analysis of character. As the young gentlemen responded to the 
invitation to come forward, the lecturer gave glimpses of the subjects—in- 
dicating that this subject would move the chair assigned him before seating 
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himself; that one would occupy the chair in the place he found it; another 
would change position quite every moment. Dr. Barker explained that this 
was not for effect or a result of nervousness, but was temperamental. The 
subjects were accorded the compliment of continuous applause as they 
proceeded to the rostrum. They were, naturally, more or less excited— 
hence not one of them caught the lecturer’s passing remarks, so each fol- 
lowed “the bent of his genius” and thereby confirmed Dr. Barker’s outline 
readings. 

Even at that date, the writer was a firm believer in phrenology, and 

was exceedingly anxious to have his head felt. He could not, however, get 
his consent to ask his father for the necessary money which latter would 
have been instantly given. The writer had schooled himself into the be- 
lief that it was just as well, now and then, to practice self-denial. In 
the instance to which special allusion was made, he was in error. The 
readings and the chart would unquestionably have been of great value to 
him. Of this, with the then future far behind him, he is fully per- 
suaded. 
It might be well, in this connection, to remark that then, as now, 
and as ever will be in this sphere of existence, there was a cry of “hard 
times.” Such a cry, absolutely groundless as a rule, has a most depress- 
ing effect on boys and girls who have reached the point where they begin 
to think and plan as to the future. With the average boy and girl, it is 
not all play; each has soberer moments which are given to prospecting the 
future. 

A case in point: From earliest recollection, the writer’s dream—his 
ever present ambition—was that he should be called to the Bar. He believes 
to-day that, had he consulted Dr. Barker on the occasion referred to, 
he would have been so strongly confirmed in the faith that the circum- 
stances which confronted him as he attained to manhood would have had 
no influence whatever as against the realization of that burning desire. 

Four years continuous field service as a Confederate soldier, begun 
just as he had got under way at Emory College, brought to him, as it did 
to thousands of others, an educational loss scarcely recovered. That, 
however, was a glorious service! 

In a large number of cases, men and women, of the class alluded to, 
finally surmount every obstacle, and turn complacently and triumphantly to 
the path which, to each of them, is brightest and best, and most inviting. 
I have long been persuaded that that man, or woman, is happiest and most 
useful who has had the good fortune to enlist in that branch of human 
activity: for which each began early to cherish a special preference. 

Since writing the foregoing, I fell upon this wise declaration by Car- 
lyle: “Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no other bless- 
edness. He has a work, a life purpose; he has found it, and will follow it! 
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How, as a free-flowing channel * * * it runs and flows, * * * making 
a green, fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing stream.” 

Professor Fowler visited Augusta about the time of which I am writ- 
ing—1856—’s58. I do not think that he gave public lectures, else I would 
have heard him. I remember reading in the newspapers his announcement 
of rooms at the Globe Hotel and his general invitation to the people to come 
up and learn about themselves. 

Among my school-mates at the Augusta Free School, under the prin- 
cipalship of beloved, venerated, now sainted, Thomas Snowden, was Henry 
Prentiss Osborne. He was a bright, manly lad, but he fared badly in 
school. Just why that was his experience will more fully appear from what 
is to follow. 

Young Osborne’s father, a scholarly business man, had great faith in 
phrenology. He lost no time in taking Henry up to Professor Fowler’s 
room for consultation. 

As soon as the Professor began to run his practiced fingers over Henry’s 
head, he asked: 

“Henry, my lad, how do you get on at school?” 

“Fairly well, sir.” 

“Do you ever fall heir to the strap?” 

“Not to the strap, sir; but to a well-seasoned black-jack switch, daily, 
almost.” 

“Why, Henry—what a dolorous report! Do you miss your lessons?” 

“Frequently, sir.” 

“How do you account for that? Can you not master your studies?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; but the situation is perplexing. Somehow, there is a lack 
of interest on my part.” 

Then the Professor spoke to Mr. Osborne very earnestly : 

“Mr. Osborne: The time of your son is being frittered away at the school 
he is attending. I know the teacher—Mr. Snowden, a most excellent gen- 
tleman; a disciplinarian rather than a teacher. He does not understand 
Henry. Have you a Military Academy is the State?” 

“Yes, sir;” replied Mr. Osborne, “the State supports an excellent Mili- 
tary Institute at Marietta, a short distance above Atlanta.” 

“That is the school for yours son. He is all MILITARY. I mean that 
every impulse in his entire make-up is for military affairs. Send him, with- 
out unnecessary delay, to the Georgia Military Institute.” 

_ While talking, the Professor found every nook and cranny in Henry’s 
cranium, and gave him a chart accordingly. 

Within ten days from that date, young Osborne matriculated at the 
G. M. I. ; vs ; 

The following year, during the session of the General Assembly of 
the State, the cadet corps went down to the Capitol and was drifled’ in the 
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presence of the Governor, the Legislature and the dignitaries generally of 
the Commonwealth. A prize drill followed the exhibition drill. In the 
former, young Osborne took all the prizes in sight, proving himself to 
be one of the very best drilled and best equipped cadets in the corps. 

In 1861, he was appointed drill-master to regiments awaiting orders. 
In 1862, at Big Shanty, now Kennesaw, he was called to the Captaincy 
of a Company in the 39th Georgia Infantry. He was at that time exer- 
cising himself, by order of Governor Joseph E. Brown, as drill-master. 

The well-deserved promotion came about in this way: Capt. C. D. 
Hill, Company C, of the 39th, had his company called out one day. He 
made a short speech, explaining that as he was too old for the service, he 
would resign and return home provided the company would unite on Drill- 
master Osborne as his-successor. He urged the company to adopt his sug- 
gestion, because he was desirous to leave it under one of the best drilled 
men, one of the most soldierly men, in the regiment, or in the brigade. 
Instantly,.and with cheers, the members of the company expressed a pur- 
pose to accede to Captain Hill’s wishes the moment he resigned. Captain 
Hill resigned, an election was ordered, and, by unanimous vote, Cadet Drill- 
master Osborne became Captain Osborne. He took hold of the company, 
and soon had its reputation established as one of the best drilled, best 
disciplined, companies in any regiment of the Army of Tennessee. 

Captain Osborne and his men saw continuously active service. His 
command took part in the main battles of the Vicksburg campaign— 
Captain Osborne at the front. At Champion Hill, he was in command of 
three companies, and was complimented on the field by General Alfred 
Cumming on the splendid manner in which he handled his men. During 
the seige of Vicksburg, Captain Osborne was placed in command of a 
portion of the battle line held by several companies selected from a number 
of regiments. He performed the duties incident to that important assign- 
ment so acceptably that he was recommended for promotion to the rank of 
Colonel. With the army, he surrendered on the fall of Vicksburg. He 
was paroled, and returned to Augusta to recuperate, purposing, upon being 
exchanged, to return to the army. Exposure in trenches produced illness 
which culminated in his death a few weeks after his arrival at home. 

I have told this story of Captain Osborne’s career, because Phrenology 
had so much to do in the making of it. I am satisfied that, for lack of 
information which phrenology would have developed, there are thousands 
by thousands of men and women, capable of high achievement in special 
fields, who are to-day engaged in pursuits other than those for which nature 
designed them. Wherever they are, they are doing well; because they use 
their gifts and acquirements to the best. possible advantage, and are deter- 
mined to succeed. 

Experiment, Ga. 
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Personality in Business. 
By J. ALLEN FowLer. 
HINTS FOR THE EMPLOYEE. 


Business MEMORIES. 


Hardly any phase of business can be mentioned that is not helped by a 
good memory. To decant upon the utility and value of memory is well nigh 
superfluous. Would not the rich gladly give their all, the necessities of life 
alone excepted, to be able to recall at pleasure everything they have seen, 
heard or known worthy of remembrance. 

Valuable as memory is to physicians and scholars, yet to business men 
a retentive memory is still more serviceable, for the wheels of their ma- 
chinery work wonderfully well when their memory is strong; but how weak 
and inefficient is a business man who possesses a poor memory. How morti- 
fied some business men have been to find they have forgotten some point in 
a contract that they have made, and how great the consequent inconvenience, 
delay and loss, all of which a good memory would have prevented. 
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What richer legacy can parents bequeath their children who are to be 
business men and women than a strong memory, or what misfortune is 
greater than forgetfulness, and what labor more profitable than its improve- 
ment? Can we really improve our memories, do you ask? Of course we 
can, we reply, if we adapt ourselves to the right conditions and apply our at- 
tention to the brain centers that preside over our various memories. 

We must remember, however, that memory is not a single faculty, else 
all could remember everything past equally well, which is not the case. But 
every intellectual faculty recollects its own interests. 

In the present article we will consider how the Employee can increase 
his memory of Names and Events (Eventuality) ; Places and Addresses (Lo- 
cality) ; Numbers and Figures (Calculation) ; Colours (Colour) ; Ideas and 
Plans (Causality) ; Analytical Memory (Comparison); Business Engage- 
ments (Time) ; and Business Details (Perceptive Faculties). 

If we fully realize that the brain is a congerie of organs, and that the 
mind has various areas of thought, we shall more easily follow the sugges- 
tions in the next few pages on how to cultivate the above named memories. 


Memory OF NAMES AND Events.—(Eventuality. ) 


The first memory that we will mention springs from Eventuality, which 
takes cognizance of facts, names and events, and recalls actions in general. 
It is the element of mind that enables a business man to recollect the facts 
connected with his vocation, and acts as a storehouse for what has occurred, 
enabling one to go back to that storehouse to recall a fact that has been pre- 
viously ascertained. This faculty gives a memory of anecdotes, and as facts 
often have to be told in the form of anecdotes, this memory helps to store up 
these points, and relates them in various forms. A Salesman often goes into 
a Buyer’s office, and before he mentions his own object for calling he often 
relates a humorous incident or a telling experience that he thinks will inter- 
est his Buyer. His memory must therefore be above reproach, for a man 
who can tell a good story and hit the nail right on the head possesses an asset 
which is worth his while to use and to cultivate. 

This Faculty of Eventuality is a wonderfully helpful one in business, 
for it assists in so many ways to entertain buyers and customers, and a 
Salesman can often help a Buyer to recollect what he has forgotten for the 
moment. It enables him to remember the current news of the day, and it 
is often useful in recalling historical and other events connected with busi- 
ness firms, or when certain goods were first placed upon the market, and it 
gives a general knowledge of what we have done, said, seen, heard, and 
once known. 

Employees will naturally ask how this faculty can be cultivated. To 
such inquiries we would say, let all who have a poor memory of names and 
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events endeavor to impress on their minds whatever they hear or see, and 
recall or reiterate incidents and occurrences of the day by telling anecdotes. 
One will make mistakes at first, of course, but by reading history and the 
newspapers of the day, always charging the memory with the events and oc- 
currences that are related, writing down or verbally relating the incidents 
of every day life, the organ of Eventuality will be greatly stimulated. — 

If, however, a person with a poor memory thinks to himself that he 
will make a mistake if he attempts to tell a story, or is afraid of being 
laughed at if he makes a mistake, he will keep himself in the background 
all the time. 

It is a good plan, before retiring to rest to keep a diary by writing down 
the incidents of the day as nearly as possible. By use the faculty can be 
increased to almost any extent. 


Memory OF PLaces AND AppressEs.—(Locality.) 


The next memory that interests the Employee is memory of places and 
addresses. It gives him a recollection of the towns, cities, villages, hamlets, 
countries, and business houses that he has visited. It assists him in bringing 


to mind the scenery he has passed through in calling on a customer. 
It lodges in his mind the position of a paragraph on a page in a 
book that he has been reading about manufactured articles; or any- 
thing that refers to his business connected with a definite place. It is a 
memory of location of objects seen, or their whereabouts. We generally 
call this memory the geographical faculty, or Locality. It is the faculty 
that helps an Employee to remember places, and gives him the ability to carry 
the points of the compass in his mind; it gives the desire to travel and see 
places, as well as the ability to find them. It helps the commercial traveler 
to recollect the towns he has passed through and the stops he has made. 
Without this faculty he finds a difficulty in recalling addresses.. When the 
address is made up partly of figures, such as 1315 West 125th Street, he has 
to call upon his organ of Calculation to help him out in remembering the 
exact location. When he wants to remember an address to direct an en- 
velope, he has to call upon Eventuality as well as Calculation. If, however, 
the Employee is on the road, and has forgotten his destination and the 
exact address of the business firm that he is to visit, he will find that his 
organ of Locality will enable him to recall the surrounding objects of the 
place, provided the locality has not changed since he previously visited the 
place. ; 

The best way to cultivate this memory is to travel and study geography, 
and exercise one’s capacity to hunt up places, roads, landmarks, and recall 


where books and papers have been placed. 
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Memory oF Ficures.—(Calculation.) 


This memory is of use to a business man because a large part of his 
business is made up of calculations. In fact, it is difficult for him to do 
any part of his business without touching figures and using the organ of 
Calculation. It enables him to reckon up figures in his head, without taking a 
pencil to work out a sum mathematically. It enables him to deal in mental 
arithmetic, and work out quickly business sums as to the profit and loss of 
certain articles, and it gives him the ability to add, subtract, multiply, divide, 
reckon figures, and cast up accounts, etc., in the mind, unaided by mathe- 
matical rules. This faculty appertains to everything where more than one 
of a kind is concerned ; where things have to be counted. It will be readily 
seen that there must be a faculty in the human mind that perceives the dif- 
ference between the few and the many, between one dollar and a hundred 
dollars. Hence it is easy to recognize that there must be some organ that 
presides over the function, that arranges things numerically, and that solves 
arithmetical sums and problems. With large Calculation, a business man 
reckons costs and accounts, and sums up amounts, often more rapidly than 
with pencil and paper. 


A business man having large Calculation enjoys working out estimates ; 
_ figuring up bank accounts ; and making averages. He enjoys doing a cash 
business, and calls upon his Acquisitiveness to know whether he can afford 
to launch out into a larger business, and he encourages his customers to do 
business on a cash basis and check any speculation that is rash. Yet it helps 
him to promote business, and out of a small capital enlarge his environments 
and constantly increase his business outlook. 


A memory of figures helps a business man to use figures in connection 
with machinery, and it is because the memory of figures is so necessary 
as a business adjunct that it forms a very important part of a boy’s education. 
Good housewives also have to use a memory of figures, and an accountant, 
bookkeeper or cashier have generally a large development of this memory. 


In order to cultivate a memory of figures, a business man must study 
Arithmetic and Algebra, and must practice calculation in its various forms, 
and especially mental computations. He must also form the habit of charging 
his mind with a memory of the numbers of houses in the streets, the pages 
of a book, the numbers on the carriages of a railroad train; but more es- 
pecially he must cultivate his power to calculate the percentages of his goods 
and make estimates and calculate rates for different buyers. In fact, he 
must cultivate the habit of counting everything he sees, and reckon up figures 
in his head. 
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Memory or CoLours.—(Colour.) 


A few business men are called upon to remember colours. They have 
to perceive and recollect colours in the goods they sell, and they have to 
show judgment in matching and arranging them. It is quite an art to be able 
to know and remember things by tl.eir colours, and sad indeed is the fact 
that some people lack the power to distinguish green from blue, or yellow 
from red. Unless a person is working with black and white material the . 
memory of colours is required by most business men. A Florist or Horticul- 
turist applies his memory of colours to flowers; a Printer who has to use 
coloured inks needs to have a large development of this memory; and a 
Salesman who has dressgoods to sell must exercise this memory all the time. 
A Chemist requires to remember the colour of the various pomades. tinctures 
and medicines he has in his store, and knows by the colour a great many of 
his goods. An Employee in a store has to have a very strongly marked de- 
velopment of the memory of colours and has to distinguish very closely 
between the shades of one colour and another. He has to recollect how many 
colours he has in stock of a certain article, and whether it is likely he can get 
a duplicate of the colour that is asked for. 

In order to cultivate this memory of colours for business purposes, a per- 
son should repeat the names of colours whenever he has to sell them. It is 
quite a serious defect in a person’s character when he lacks a memory of 
colours. Employees on railroads should exercise this memory constantly. 
The study of Botany helps one very much to increase this memory among 
our girls and boys, and it will be found that stamp collectors are very quick 
to notice the slightest variation in the stamps of various periods or stamps of 
different issues. 


Memory oF IpEAs AND PLAns.—( Causality.) 


This memory of ideas comes from the faculty of Causality, or the organ 
that helps us to create ideas, lay out plans, get at causes, and rely upon 
principles. This memory is a very essential one to a business man or woman 
because it gives him or her a recollection of ideas. It gives the ability to 
discover first principles, to trace out the relations existing between causes 
and effects, and when a Salesman desires to approach a Buyer he has to 
reason from cause to effect and trace the relationship between the why and 
the wherefore of things. It is the memory to plan, contrive, invent, create 
resources, apply power advantageously, make the head save the hands, kill 
two birds with one stone, predict the results of given measures, and judge 
correctly of the best ways of conducting business. It helps to discern and 
apply causation ; it gives the ability to discover ways and means and adapt 
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them to ends, and gives the mental perception of the instrumentalities by 
which ends are effected. A large development of this memory, therefore, 
readily sees by what means given ends can best be accomplished. It suggests 
expedients ; it creates resources ; it judges which of the plans proposed is the 
best ; it loves to contrive and lay plans ; it requires and is always ready to give 
a reason; it accomplishes much with limited means; it gives the ability to 
reason, infer, invent, contrive, take advantage of circumstances, and predict 
results ; it gives strength and power of intellect and solidity of mind ; it comes 
to correct conclusions, and says and does what makes an impression. 


When this kind of memory is poorly developed it shows a lack of scope 
of intellect and range of mind, and a business man without it is limited 1n his 
resources ; he has but few thoughts and those only of a commonplace char- 
acter ; he takes contracted views of subjects, lacks judgment, requires to be 
shown how, lacks foresight and sagacity, and neither appreciates nor per- 
ceives the beauties of causation, and is limited in understanding, hence can- 
not remember what he has read or said. This is a'very important memory, 
and all business men should strive to cultivate it so as to ward off mental 
blindness. Those persons who have a shortage of this memory let the 
rest of the world do their thinking for them; they follow the lead of some 
one else just as sheep follow one another in a field. 


In order to cultivate this memory, a business man must watch for the 
lines of argument followed by men of keen intellectual prowess, and endeavor 
to work out for himself the true cause and effect of things. Many Buyers 
need to be reasoned with, hence the Salesman must impress his customer with 
an irresistible argument, and in order to cultivate this faculty he must be 
original and study the philosophy of business in all its branches, and must 
try to trace out the connection between one phase of his business and 
another. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
OPENING MEETING. 


Friends of the Institute, and others, are reminded that Wednesday, 
September 7th, is the Opening Meeting of the Autumn session, when an 
interesting program will be arranged. All are asked to hold this date in re- 
membrance. 
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Science of Health. 


HEAT AND THE TURKISH BATH. 


In the current number of the Literary Digest there is an interesting 
article compiled from a translation, from the pen of. Dr. A. Gradenwitz, in 
Paris, on the virtues of the Hot Air Blast, as it is called. This has long been 
used in this country to dry the hair, when driven by an electric fan. The 
article further states: “Now this current of heated air has been found to 
have great importance in therapeutics; in affections such as gout, rheuma- 
tism or neuralgia. A daily treatment of ten or fifteen minutes produces 
marked relief, and with prolonged treatment a complete cure can be effected. 
Soon after this new curative method had been adopted in medicine, it was 
observed that the same currents of hot air have a valuable curative effect on 
diseased tissues in abscesses, etc., owing to the accumulation of blood that 
they induce in the part.” It is also stated, that hospitals, sanitariums, spe- 
cialists, and general practitioners have adopted the plan with great success, 
both in France and Germany. In Berlin its use has been extended to veter- 
inary medicine. 

All of this is but a local application of the Turkish Bath. Of course it is 
beneficial, but is only as a drop in the bucket, to what the Turkish Bath does 
in a more complete and wholesale way, while local and partial measures are 
infinitesimal. The value of Heat as a remedial measure has long been dem- 
onstrated by the action of the Turkish Bath, which stands at the head as the 
most complete of all baths, having gained its prestige in spite of much oppo- 
sition, because it has effected hundreds of cures in acute and chronic disease, 
many of them of exceeding grave character. Not only that, but by its won- 
derful eliminating power many have been saved from the results of blood 
poison, and even the terrible affliction of Rabies. In truth, it is a powerful 
purifier, both externally and internally. It dislodges and brings to the sur- 
face impurities that would otherwise encumber the vital action of the sys- 
tem. The circulation thus purified furnishes to the life powers a better 
material for renewal and recuperation. It all comes through the action 
of Heat. The Turkish Bath is simply a convenient and charming way of 
utilizing the force. If it were the habit of our people, every man, woman 
and child, to take a Turkish Bath once a week, the community would 
vor be placed on a higher plane of health, and the average of life pro- 
onged. 


CITAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 
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THE FASTING FAD AND THE NO-BREAKFAST PLAN. 


Mr. Elbert Hubbard, a correspondent of the New York American, has 
recently published two articles, one on “The No Breakfast Plan,” and an- 
other on “The Fasting Fad.” This gentleman claims to have had some 
experience in both of these systems of dieting. 

On the no breakfast plan he says: “Man’s body is fed by food. No 
one could get along without eating except for a few days. When the di- 
gestive apparatus is out of order the whole man suffers, and especially is 
he unreliable and incapable mentally. The brain and stomach seem to work 
in close sympathy.” He says that “while food is a primal necessity, yet 
the fact is most people eat much more than they require, and a good deal 
of their life’s energy is taken up getting rid of the surplus.” And yet he 
rather condemns the no breakfast plan. ' 

Now, if a person is inclined to eat too much, the no breakfast plan is 
one of the best systems of dieting that he can adopt. The reason for this 
is that it gives the stomach and all of the digestive organs a chance to rest 
a good part of the twenty-four hours, and if a person eats his dinner or 
supper at six o'clock the food that he eats becomes digested and ready 
for assimilation during the night, and the nutrition that the body needs is 
in the blood ready for being used early the next day, and by going without 
breakfast it gives the digestive organs a splendid chance to do their work 
and to rest and be ready to digest the midday meal, which should be taken 
about twelve o'clock. 

There are many thousands of people who have adopted the no break- 
fast plan who do not feel inclined to ever give it up again. They find that 
their digestive organs are in better condition, they enjoy better health, they 
are free from every kind of disease and they also relish their food more. 
There is no way of purifying the blood so effectually as can be done by 
fasting. If you stop taking food into your stomach all of the digestive or- 
gans have a chance to rest, and sometimes a three or four days’ fast, or even 
a two weeks’ fast, is one of the best things a person can do to rid himself of 
disease. 

While fasting you can drink all of the water you feel inclined to 
drink, and you keep on breathing. It is the drawing in of oxygen into the 
lungs that assist in getting rid of the carbon and other substances taken in 
the food that are not properly digested and assimilated. 

Mr. Hubbard admits that as a curative measure in disease the fast often 
is a positive force for good. That is very true, and if a person is suffering 
from any form of disease he cannot do a better thing for himself than to 
stop eating for a while. There are more people killed by overfeeding and 
drugging while sick than in any other way. Even the physician who had 
charge of the late King Edward admits that his digestive organs were in 
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bad condition, and had been for some years before his death; his blood 
had become impure, and he was in just that condition where by taking cold, 
(which closes the pores of the skin which carry off a great deal of the im- 
purities of the body) the impure matter in his blood went to his lungs, and 
it takes but very little obstruction in the circulation of the lungs to end a 
person’s life. Persons who are attacked with pneumonia will sometimes 
within twenty-four hours be in an incurable condition, because it prevents 
the circulation of the blood in the lungs which is necessary to the support of 
life. All people who die of heart failure, pneumonia, apoplexy, Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, and every form of chronic ailment are in such a condition 
that fasting and letting the digestive organs rest is sometimes the very best 
thing that can be done. 

Sometimes persons get into the habit of eating certain things, and it 
becomes as difficult to break this habit as it is to break the habit of using 
tobacco or alcoholic liquors of any kind. The habit of eating beefsteak for 
breakfast every day, or griddle cakes, and other stimulating foods, becomes 
as strong and as hard to overcome as to stop drinking alcoholic liquors. — 


E. P, MILLER, M. D. 





CIVIC EPARTMENT—SCIENTIFIC FINANCE. 


The word Finance is a compound word, which means the Science of 
Money. The farmers, working men, mechanics, and business men do not 
know what scientific money means. They all leave the question of money 
entirely in the hands of the bankers, who have all these years since our 
government was organized, been using for money their own bank notes. 
And yet every Secretary of the Treasury that we have had has told us that 
bank notes are not money, but promises to pay money. 

The Constitution of the United States expressly defines what money is, 
and who shall make it. It says: “Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the valoe ‘thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix “ standard 
of weights and measures.” 

In Section 10. it says: “No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, 
or make anything but gold and silver coin a tender for debt, pass any bill 
of attainer, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” 

Now, the question arises, what is money, what is it to be made of, and 
who shall-make it? The true definition of money is “that article which 
the laws of any country make a legal tender for debt.” All civilized gov- 
ernments have decided that gold and silver are the best material with which 
to make the legal tender for debt. It has been discoverd, however, that 
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there are not gold and silver enough to supply money for the trans- 
action of all business, and consequently nearly all of the nations have es- 
tablished National Banks for the issue of bank notes as money. Thus the 
National Banks of England, France, Germany, Russia, and many other 
nations issue notes that are used as money, and most of them in limited 
quatities are made legal tender for debt. Although the Constitution of 
the: United States prohibits States from coining money or issuing bills of 
credit, yet the States have permitted the Banks to organize and issue notes 
that are not legal tender, by depositing the bonds and stocks of the States 
with the State Treasurers. The Banks have been permitted to issue three 
or four times as many of these notes as they have deposited bonds to redeem 
them, and as a result every few years the Banks would issue so many of 
these notes that they could not get coin enough to redeem them. Conse- 
quently the Banks failed, the depositors lost from 25 to 75 per cent. of their 
deposits, and bankruptcy was extended all over the country. All of the 
many panics that occurred in the country, previous to the Civil War, were 
cause by inflation of bank notes, which are the credit of the Banks loaned 
to the people in the form of money. 

At the time the Civil War began all the money there was in the country, 
including both gold and silver coin and bank notes, was about $442,102,477. 
Of this amount $207,000,000, nearly half, was in state bank notes, which 
are not money but promises to pay money ; so that all of the real money there 
was in the country was about $235,000,000 of coin. 


President Lincoln and Secretary Chase discovered that they could not 
carry on the Civil War without more money than that, and they had a bill 
passed by Congress to allow the issue of United States notes as legal tender 
for debt. During the war there was $450,000,000 of United States legal 
tender notes issued, $33,000,000 of five per cent. notes, $266,000,000 com- 
pound interest notes and about $830,000,000 of seven and three-tenths notes. 
These were all made a legal tender for debt, but a large portion of them 
that were on interest were soon hoarded and kept by the parties that held 
them for the sake of the interest that could be secured on them, paid by the 


government. 

Now, it was with that sort of currency that the Civil War was carried 
on, and it went safely through, and the reason for this was that there was 
so large an amount of legal tender notes put into circulation for money, 
and these are worth to the people for all purposes just as much as so much 
gold coin, and they are all made redeemable in gold and silver coin. Had 
all of this money been retained as legal tender money the value would have 
increased until they would have been on a par with gold coin before the end 
of the year 1866, and had they all been made a legal tender without bear- 
ing any interest, like the United States notes, they could have paid off the 
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public debt within five years after the war closed and saved nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 interest that has been paid to the Banks. 

But as soon as the war was over, Hugh McCullough, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who had been President of the State Bank of Indiana 
before he went into the Treasury Department, used all of the money he 
could get to pay off the legal tender notes, instead of paying off the interest 
bearing debt. If even the $684,000,000 had been kept in circulation as the 
greenbacks were they would have had money enough in the Treasury with- 
in one year after the war closed to have begun to pay off the public debt, 
and to have paid off every dollar of it within five years after the war closed. 
But, instead of that, they began a warfare upon those notes with the de- 
termination to drive every one out of circulation and put bank notes in their 
place. 

Now, the difference between a legal tender note and a bank note is 
that the former is scientific money and constitutional money, as the Su- 
preme Court has decided, and therefore worth just as much to the people 
as gold and silver coin, while the latter are not money at all, but simply 
promises to pay money. 

The Banks have grown enormously wealthy by having the manipula- 
tion of money in this way. The bank notes that are made for their use 
are worth just as much to them as so much gold coin, but to the masses 
of the people who have no interest in loaning them, they are not worth so 
much. Any one who has a legal tender note can get coin for it at any 
time it is presented to the Treasury Department for this purpose. 

What is necessary now in order to have scientific money is fog the next 
Congress that meets to pass a bill allowing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue $713,000,000 of legal tender notes-to take the place of that amount 
of bank notes, call in the bonds and pay them off with the gold that is in 
the Treasury now lying idle, and have those notes redeemable in gold and 
silver coin at their commercial value at any time they are presented for 
payment. This would give us a uniform currency that is both scientific and 
constitutional. The States have no right to permit the Banks to use their 
notes for money; it is an unconstitutional proceeding and there ought to be 
a stop put to it. There is about $35 per capita of money now in use. Let 
that be the standard, and never allow more to be issued than $35 per capita, 
but increase the issue as fast as the population increases. That will give 
us a uniform currency and a uniform standard of value, and will put an end 
to all stock gambling and all kinds of panics, and the country will go on 
prospering as it never has done before. : 


E. P. MILLER, M.D. 
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Science of Health. 


WILLIAM JAMES SIDIS, THE ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
MATHEMATICAL PRODIGY. 


The world has been astonished and perplexed_over the mathematical 
prodigy, William James Sidis, of Cambridge, Mass., who has lectured before 
many learned professors at Harvard, on the Fourth Dimension. He is only 
eleven years old,—an age when most boys are struggling desperately with the 
elements of education, and has been specializing in advanced Mathematics 
since his admission to Harvard last September. He has held his own all along 


WILLIAM JAMES SIDIS. 


with his fellow students who are twice his age, and even before he entered 
Harvard he had progressed far on the road toward mastery in the science of 
Mathematics. Algebra, Trigonometry, Geometry, Differential and Integral 
Calculus, were all at his finger ends by the time he was nine or ten, and he 
has even written a treatise on the properties of the Hypothtical Fourth Di- 
mension. 

This child wonder is apparently as clever in other studies as he is in 
Mathematics, and has studied Physics, Geography, History, Anatomy, Physi- 
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ology and Political Science. Fortunately, he has remained withal a boy, 
which is not usual among prodigies of his caliber. 

Dr. Sidis, the boy’s father, as every one knows, is a specialist in Psychol- 

ogy. He accounts for his son’s mental growth by a special education which 
he has received, and not as a result of heredity or of exceptional native 
talent. He has encouraged the lad to take an interest in such studies that 
appeal to him the most, and he believes that no ill effects will come from 
strengthening and accustoming him to make habitual use of his latent 
energy. 
We do not agree, however, with the boy’s father, in that he says that his 
mental capacity and his mathematical talent have come from simply system- 
atic education apart from any special endowment of mind. The portrait be- 
fore us shows that he has a remarkable forehead in the lower range of facul- 
ties, including memory of objects, names, dates, particulars, events, forms, 
outlines, weights, measures, and figures. The outer curve of his eye shows an 
exceptional development of calculating power, and however well trained a 
boy may be in any study, he cannot do the feats that this boy has done with- 
out having a remarkable endowment of faculty. His father, no doubt, has 
no belief in the localization theory of the brain which explains and accounts 
for the endowment of talent in certain brain areas. If he had studied the 
Analysis of Character he would see that his boy was greatly superior to most 
lads in the development of Calculation, Order, Eventuality, and the other 
scientific faculties. 

We believe that his organ of Imitation must also be largely developed, 
for at the age of three and a half he learned to imitate his father in the 
work that he did on the typewriter, by watching his movements and press- 
ing his little fingers on the keys, and doing what his father told him to. 
Now, many lads at three or four years of age might try to do the same 
thing, but not one in a thousand could become a dexterous typewriter at that 
age. His organ of Causality must be unusually large and active to enable 
him to work out problems. 

We should therefore recognize functional power for Mathematics in the 
boy’s brain, and not put down his remarkable talent to simply systematic 


training. 





EDWARD PAYSON WESTON, THE NOTED PEDESTRIAN. 


Edward Payson Weston presents a marvelous example of pluck, energy, 
persistency, grit and wiriness of organization, and is, as the Mayor aptly 
said, “a benefactor of the human race, teaching people the good of the 
open air and the common sense of taking plenty of exercise. If people 
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generally would imitate your good example,” he said, “they would live 
to be a hundred years old.” 

If Weston had done nothing else he has certainly inspired persons 
to see that new life can be gained by outdoor exercise if it is kept up regu- 
larly and taken within the limitations of one’s own powers. 

His head indicates unusual width in diameter above the ears, which 
gives him energy, pluck and spirit. 

He is remarkably developed across the brow, which width gives him 
keen perceptive power, observing ability, and practical common sense. 

His head is high above the ears, which shows that he is firm, persever- 
ing and determined when he once sets out with an object before him, and is 
not easily daunted by difficulties that may spring up unawares. 





EDWARD PAYSON WESTON. 


His head substantially proves his hold on life and power to meet diffi- 
culties by going through them without a question; as, for instance, when 
he reached Mount Torch the aqueduct had flooded the road, but Weston 
walked through the mud and water two inches deep thinking nothing about it. 

His forehead is unusually high for one who is so fully developed 
in the base or across the brow, indicating that he is a man of reflection 
as well as one capable of storing his mind with useful information. He is 
a G. O. M. of health principles, and lives principally upon healthful foods 


rather than meat and stimulants. 
J. A. FOWLER. 
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HINTS ON CHILD BUILDING. 


A celebrated Scientist and Psychologist who has been for years attached 
to the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, has found out not only how the 
mind may be built to order, but also how character and disposition may be 
improved at will so as to develop good traits and do away with bad ones. 
It is all a matter, he claims, of educating the cells of the brain which are 
the physical units of the mind. The brain, like any other part of the 
physical mechanism, can be built up, he asserts, and beginning with the child 
it can be developed bit by bit. 





PUSSY AND HER MISTRESS. (Photo by The Parkinson Co., N. Y.) 


It is natural, therefore, that he should apply his system of develop- 
ment to his own children, and it is his theory that repeated psychological 
tests, properly made, increase mental skill on as repeated gymnastic trials 
develop greater physical skill. 

The picture that graces this page is of a little girl who has a well- 
developed head, which indicates that her brain cells are all well filled out 
and capable of being used in many directions. She is a little lady of thought, 
and her forehead in the upper portion, just where the light falls upon the 
‘ picture, indicates that she has a very inquiring mind, and she will eventually, 
in all probability, take a prominent part in the affairs of her sex which 
are now being widely talked of and discussed. 
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She has a remarkable:development of Language, a great abundance of 
words to clothe her ideas, and a full degree of fun. She is highly affec- 
tionate, loving, and social, and abounds in energy, physical strength, and 
healthiness of constitution. Her love of pets is evinced by her happiness 
in making Pussy a playmate. The latter, by the way, has a fine character, 
an excellent memory of places and faces, and, withal, is a very conscientious 
cat. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AT CORNELL. 


In the interesting series of-articles in The Independent upon American 
Universities by Edwin E. Slosson, Number X, treats of Cornell, and from 
it I make the following extract: 

“The visitor who climbs to the top story of the old Morrill building 
will find an interesting department, the psychological laboratory, occupying 
a desultory series of twenty-six rooms.” Alluding to the endowment of 
Philosophy by Henry W. Sage and the wonderful things which twenty years 
ago were expected from it—a sort of philosophical millenium in which 
“physician and metaphysician would fall upon each others necks, when 
Platonist and Aristotalism would understand each others’ tongues, when 
psychologist and physiologist would see both sides of the shield, when 
all should join hands and rally round the Kymograph, and a little child should 
lead them,” the author confesses his disappointment, for “there seems to 
be at Cornell no such concentration of forces upon the problem of the mind 
as we once hoped for.” . . . “Professor Tichener’s machines spring 
freely in Morrill Hall, grinding out papers for the American Journal of 
Psychology, but over in Goldwin Smith Hall, Plato and Kant and Thomas 
Aquinal, pursue the even tenor of their way undisturbed by this machinery. 
Professor Burt G. Wilder has an unique collection of 1,600 brains in Mc- 
Graw Hall, but what have they to do with the living brains of the children 
that are being experimented upon in the educational department?” The 
italics in the above quotations are mine. The author concludes that the Sage 
endowment has accomplished nothing beyond bringing together in one place 
a number of students of philosophy, a record of the futility of the methods 
of the psychologists which justifies all I have said of them in my introduc- 
tion to Spurzheim’s Phrenology. It is elaborate pretentions and expensive 
fooling which has one practical result, not noted by Mr. Slosson, it produces 
more professors and teachers of psychology. - 

Cyrus Exper. 

We believe if some Philanthropist would offer $10,000 for the erection 
of a suitable building to further the study of the Brain, according to Phren- 
ological Science, another $10,000 could be easily raised to match it for 
the furtherance of the work.—Editor. 
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NEW YORK, LONDON, AUGUST, 1910 


PHYSICAL STRENGTH A “safe and sane” Foutth of July was the 
VERSUS BRAINS. result of the practical agitation throughout 


the country for less noise and less expenditure of money upon firecrackers. 
But one important event seemed to influence the whole country and force 


itself upon the interest of the people whether they believed in prize-fighting 
or not. There have been prize-fights before, but no fight has ever created 
such a sensation during the past hundred years, not even that of Sullivan, 
Corbett, Fitzsimmons and Jeffries when the latter gained the championship. 
~ And what did it all amount to? It was a trial of strength between a 
white and a black man. Certainly the one man had nothing to lose, and no 
superfluity of brain kept him awake at night wondering whether he would 
win or not; while the other man had everything to lose, and possessed more 
brain power, more nerve power, and more moral sense of the responsibility 
that rested upon him. Had it been an equal test of intellect, there might 
have been some excuse for the widespread interest that was taken in the en- 
tertainment afforded by the fight. But, to quote the editorial in the Evening 
Journal of July 5th, “it is dreadful and superficially discouraging to see the 
attention of a great people concentrated on the brutal struggles of two-legged 
fighting beasts. It is shocking to know that in the howling crowd at the 
ringside there were many women. - But at least the dispatches tell us that 
the seats for women were put far back where they could scarcely be seen 
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and could scarcely see the fight. Needless to say, all of these women were 
poor,—very poor,—representatives of the women of to-day. There is pro- 
gress in the fact that at this fight, which though brutal was not murderous, 
the only women were of a low degraded class, sitting far back, whereas in 
Rome, only two thousand years ago, when men were butchered publicly 
in hundreds, women of all classes sat at the front and shrieked for the death 
of the conquered.” 

The editorial continues: “If you study things from a wide view, if 
you look at our race only yesterday, made up of savages in caves, only to- 
day emerging from slavery, physical and industrial; if you see the wonders 
accomplished in this generation of ours,—the first generation in which men 
as a race have known how to read—you cannot be discouraged. You cannot 
but realize that humanity is steadily rising, steadily putting aside brutality, 
ignorance, poverty and vice.” 

The only true light in which such a display of interest on the part of 
the public can be taken is in the light of comparison, and when we watch 
for the ebb and flow of intelligence we realizze that after all civilization is 
gaining in the count toward a higher and saner way of the subjection of the 


animal nature. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE In this enlightened day no one can 
OF PHRENOLOGY. afford to be ignorant of the powers 
that he or she possesses, and the study of Phrenology gives a person a 
knowledge of himself that enables him to compete with other men and 
women in a legitimate field of endeavor. As a profession the study of Phre- 
nology opens the way to a field that is not overcrowded. 

In every town of five, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five or thirty thousand in- 
habitants, we find a number of physicians, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, and 
other professional people who secure a livelihood by their talents. There 
should be, as well as these professional people, a first-class phrenologist set- 
tled down at his professional work. 

Inquiries come to us almost daily from all parts of the country asking us 
to recommend a phrenologist in certain localities in order that advice may 
be obtained concerning choice of pursuits, the training of children, the best 
means of self-culture, or adaptation in marriage. 
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The profession therefore offers admirable opportunity for well-trained 
and competent phrenologists, and we look forward to the day when every 
city will possess a well equipped phrenologist who can give advice upon 
the above subjects. 

More than this, we look forward to the time when teachers of every 
school will take an interest in this subject of Character Analysis. Public 
interest is being quickened in this direction at the present time, and when 
the demand is made in a universal way we want the. supply to be ready. 

The importance of the work done by a scholarly and conscientious 
phrenologist is second to none, for he can greatly add to the power and 
usefulness of everyone who consults him. However, no one should under- 
take the responsibilities of this profession without proper preparation for 
the work, and this can be acquired better through the course of instruc- 
tion afforded by the American Institute of Phrenology than in any other 
possible way. 

For business men the study of Phrenology helps to secure for them 
success in life, for the man who thoroughly understands himself has at 
his command a means of strengthening his character and his opportunities 
in life, and can readily apprehend the strength and weakness of those 
whom he employs or with whom he has to deal, whether in a line of 
business or in private life. 

While a business education, as given in the commercial schools, may 
be desirable, it is not to be compared with the advantages to be derived 
from a course of instruction in the American Institute of Phrenology. 

A knowledge of Phrenology will enable a person to ascertain whether 
it is wise for him to devote time and money upon Drawing, Painting, 
Music, Elocution, Foreign Languages, Typewriting, Stenography or Book- 
keeping; and it will further enhance his happiness in life by enabling him 
to get into the right groove where his interest will strike the deepest. 

We want a hundred students this Fall to express their willingness 
to spend a couple of months in the study of this momentous subject, and 
those who feel that they can spare this time to better equip themselves for 
their life work should write at once and secure full particulars concerning 
the work, the study, the facilities, and the probable results of their work. 
Persons who are interested in this subject, and who have been wanting to 
take the Course for years, should not put it off and think that any time 
will do, for it is an investment that they should make without delay if 
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they wish to benefit by the knowledge that they will obtain through a 
better understanding of themselves. 

’ The Institute Course offers facilities for the study of Human Char- 
acter that cannot be obtained elsewhere. People from all parts of the 
world have testified of their added success in business, in schools, in pro- 
fessions and homes, and the inestimable value the Institute has afforded 
them after they have passed out into the world of endeavor. Let us help 
you, brother and sister, for we know you need our assistance. 





Correspondents. 


J..1., Oldham, Eng.—You ask what organs cause shyness. Shyness 
may come from an over amount of Cautiousness, or it may spring from a 
large development of Veneration. In the former case it manifests fear 
and timidity; in the latter case it shows great humility, deference and re- 
spect for other people, and a disinclination to place one’s self on a par with 
others. There is still another organ the lack of which may show itself in 
shyness, namely small self-esteem. The lack of confidence in one’s self, or 
failure to take the initiative, may amount to shyness in some cases. 


E. M., New York.—Your letter with regard to pre-natal influences is 
at hand. We would advise you to read the new book just issued from the 
press, on “The Four Epochs of Life,” by Elizabeth Hamilton Muncie, M. D. 
This will give you full satisfaction, we think, on the subject of pre-natal 
influences. It is a good book to recommend to any young mother.—(See 
Review Column.) 


J. I—You ask does contentment come from a combination of organs, 
or is it an organ of itself, and if so where is it located? We have known 
persons who have possessed this element of mind who have possessed large 
Self-esteem and small Approbativeness. The large Self-esteem makes 
them think that everything they possess is just right, and they are con- 
sequently contented. Their small Approbativeness makes them wish for 
nothing and aspire to nothing which they cannot possess, and here again 
contentment expresses itself in the character. 

There are many kinds of contentment. One sort comes from large 
Veneration which makes people think that whatsoever is, is right; while 
another comes from small Causality which prevents a person from reasoning 
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deeply upon the problems of life. There is no one faculty, therefore, that 
shows complete contentment of mind. 


New Subscribers. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.—New subscribers sending 
photographs for remarks on their character under this heading must observe 
the following conditions: Each photograph must be accompanied by a 
stamped and directed envelope for the return of the photographs. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, two should be sent, one 
giving a front and the other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. 
English) for twelve months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Letters to be addressed to Fowler & Wells er New York, or L. N. 


Fowler & Co., London. 


No. 888.—H. F. L., Millersville, Pa——This child is a chip off the old 
block. He is full of energy and keeps things lively wherever he is. He 
wants to see everything, but it is more his thinking mind that makes him 
ask questions, for he often asks them faster than he can get them an- 
swered, and does not always take time or wait to have all his problems 
solved for him, even though he appears to be very anxious to know every- 
thing that his father and-mother understand. He is full of fun and humor; 
in fact, he frolics and plays in an original way, and as a speaker he will show 
a great deal of humor, human nature, and interest in his fellows. His 
photograph appears to indicate considerable constructive ability, and it will 
be surprising if he does not show power to put material together as an 
Engineer, if he takes up a mechanical course of study ; or power to put ideas 
together, if he takes up a literary course. He should be taught to be orderly 
while he is young, and be shown that by being orderly he -will save time 
in the end. He is such a forceful, executive lad that he will hustle to get 
through his work, and may leave some of the details for another more con- 
venient time to complete. He must cultivate Individuality, and be shown 
the details of things instead of being allowed to study the generality of 
things. He will make a rousing speaker or preaclier, or a broad-minded, 
liberal and hustling business man. But he will never want to take things 
in a quiet ordinary way. 


No. 889.—R. H. L., Akron, Ohio—The photograph of this little fellow 
represents a round fully developed head. His eyes are as bright as stars 
on a clear night, and he seems to know without being told what is going on 
around him. He has a very sensitive and wide-awake mind. He will be 
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ambitious to excel in everything he does, and his ambition will spur him on 
to climb to the top of his class. He will desire to obtain the highest enco- 
mium it is possible for a man to obtain, whatever line of work he takes 
up. He will never go into things by halves, and although he will be liberal- 
minded and generous to a fault when he is working under the influence of 
his Benevolence, yet at other times he will have to guard his acquiring dis- 
position and his desire to possess what he sees and takes a notion to have. 
Thus the elements of generosity and the power to accumulate knowledge, 
information and material form two very strong elements in his character. 
He is thoroughly in earnest, and if he takes up music he will want to be 
at the head of a large band and command an orchestra, for the combination 
of his powers is so strong that it will not be easy for him to devote his 
musical talent to simply playing on the piano. He will want to play on 
the organ, or perform on the cello. He is a very critical lad, and wants 
to have things just right. In fact, he will not be content unless he knows 
what is expected from him at the start of his work. He will have a stimu- 
lating influence over others all through his life. 


No. 890.—H. L. L., Akron, Ohio—This little fellow has a high and 
rather narrow head. He will live up in the clouds a good deal of his time, 
and be full of inspiration, and give off ideas that are quite old-for his age. 
His parents will wonder where he gets his ideas from about the clouds and 
the stars, and the light when it goes out. He will have quite a lively imagi- 
nation, and will need to come down stairs into his basilar brain, or into the 
practical workshop of his mind. He will have more ideas than he will know 
what to do with in a theoretical sense, and he will help people out of difficul- 
ties through his capacity to plan and arrange ideas. He will be fond of 
Poetry and Nature, and will be able to overcome many impediments in con- 
structive and imaginative work by giving suggestions as to how people can 
carry out their ideas along practical lines, though it may be hard for him to 
carry out his own plans in a scientific way. He will not be so good in busi- 
ness as his brother, but he will make an excellent scholar, and should be 
good in the languages and in literature, but will show more talent for 
mathematics and mental philosophy than for arithmetic, science, or oral 
language. He will be as comparative as a lawyer, and as generous-minded 
as a physician, and as intuitive as a student of character can be. 





Mrs. Meadow (at Paris hotel): “Ooo! There’s a fly in this soup!” 
Mr. Meadow (who has traveled a little): “Hush, Miranda; don’t 
speak so loud! No use exposing our ignorance. This bill of fare is all in 
French, and mebby we ordered fly soup.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, has been lecturing in Armada quite 
recently through the invitation of the Rev. J. G. Clutterbuck and a num- 
ber of citizens. He remained in Armada three days making a number of in- 
teresting Examinations and lecturing on Phrenology, which lecture was 
highly appreciated by all who listened to it. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham sailed for London from Montreal on July 16th. 
She is to give several addresses in London, and at Garden City, Litch- 
worth. 

During the past month of July Miss Fowler spoke at an enthusiastic 
meeting at Hasbrouck Heights on the afternoon of July 14th, at the home of 
Mrs. Ellis. 

On July 26th, she spoke at the Nurses’ Home at 106th Street, New 
York City. 

On July 30th, she attended an open-air meeting convened for her at 
the home of Mr. J. Alfred Miller, Noroton Heights, Conn. 

During August Miss Fowler will speak at the home of Mrs. Tristram 
Coffin, Milton-on-Hudson, at the home of Charles O. Sahler, M. D., Kings- 
ton, N. Y., and at the home of Dr. Elizabeth H. Muncie, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


On June 27th, Miss Fowler gave an address at the home of Dr. E. Van 
Buskirk, where she met a number of distinguished guests, all of whom 
seemed very much interested in her talk on Phrenology and Vocational Work 
for the Schools of New York. 





LECTURE BUREAU. 


The following names are on our Lecture Bureau list: 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located at Chicago, Ill. ; William E. Youngquist, 
Stockholm, Sweden; George Morris, Portland, Ore.; Dr. B. F. Pratt, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, O.; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. D. M. King, Mantua Station, O.; Dr. and Mrs. V. P. 
English, Cleveland, O.; N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal. ; Dr. George T. Byland, 
Crittenden, Ky.; George Cozens, Hamilton, Ont.; H. E. Gorman, Rebers- 
burg, Pa.; William McLuen, Perry, Ia.; Hon. J. J. McLaughlin, Charles 
Town, W. Va.; J. G. Scott, Sterling, Col.; J. H. Thomas, Massilon, O.; Dr. 
J. M Peebles, Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, IIl.; M. 
Tope, Bowerston, O.; James Webb, Esq., Leyton, Eng. ; George Hart-Cox, 
Esq., London; William Cox, London; Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa.; O. H. 
Williams, New York; C. J. Stewart, Beckley, W. Va.; J. Sekiryushi, Japan ; 
E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y.; D. T. Elliott, London, Eng.; James E. 
Halsted, Vancouver; D. E. Vines, Newark, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. F. Knox, 
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Seattle; J. W. Lerman, Brooklyn; Miss Ida Anderson, New York; Miss 
J. A. Fowler, New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 18 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 





PHRENOLOGICAL HITS 
No. I. 


Recently a father and son visited our office, coming over ninety-four 
miles on purpose to settle the boy in a vocation. The father was told to place 
lad in a mechanical workshop, and in a couple of years he would see the 
need of going to college, but at present it would be of no use to expect 
him to go through college and “win out,” though eventually he would become 
an excellent engineer. When half way through the examination the father 
exclaimed, “I am repaid for coming already.” He then explained that his 
son had always wanted to become an Engineer, and that he had wasted a 
year and a half over him by sending him to college, but he would not study, 
and he had about decided to put him into the Freight Department of a 
Railroad Company. He was glad to be told that his boy had mechanical 
skill and would be likely to take to the study after he saw the necessity of 
the knowledge that a college education would give him. The father said 
he had been saved from making a serious mistake by putting his boy into a 
business. He would not have made a success in business, though eventually 
he could succeed very well as a Mechanical Engineer. 





VOCATIONAL WORK. 


On our books at present is the application of a man of experience who 
desires to obtain some work during the summer to occupy his leisure mo- 
ments. He is a man who can be trusted to take care of the property or 
houses of persons who are leaving town for the country, or can be left in 
charge of light office work. 


A young man sixteen years of age is seeking employment in an office. 
He is reliable and can make himself generally useful. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 
The change of name involves no change in the nature and object o/ 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the Pure CHANGE of Ps 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL Maca- by gi 
21mz is $1.00 a year, ~~ = Al 


MONEY, hong Gad sent we shadd be 
LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an an- 
form of Money Orders, swer should incloss Ane for return postage, 
SILVER or other coin should ant Se supe. ane mame and full address 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear every ie you . 
envelope and be lost. be addressed to Fow- 
to any person 
POSTAGE STAMPS will be way only 
tional a dollar. 


prom; 
Y BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, ETC. 
may be ordered from this - at Publishers! 





AGENTS WANTED for the Pmrenotocicat 
prea ond Se Se Sees Cee 
terms will be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich—Two good articles in the current 
number of this monthly magazine are on “Keeping Cool in Summer,” by 
W. J. Cromie, and “Physical Culture for Infants,” by Kate Lindsay, M. D. 
An illustrated article on “Foot Coverings,” by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, is also 
very interesting, as it describes and gives illustrations of the various foot- 
wear of the different nations. 

The Phrenologist, London, Eng.—This pamphlet is the official organ 
of the British Phrenological Society, and contains news and notes of the 
meetings of the Society. The current number contains the report of a 
lecture on “The Use of Phrenology in Education,” by Miss A. B. Bar- 
nard. 

The Japanese Phrenological Journal—tThis 21st number of this maga- 
zine is just to hand. It is illustrated with the portraits of the late King 
Edward of England and the present King George. 

Vegetarian Magazine, Chicago, Ill_—Contains an article on “Meat Sub- 
stitutes,” which every one should read who is at all doubtful about the ad- 
visability of giving up meat. Another short article is on “Unpolished Rice 
as.a Food.” This is an important contribution from Dr. Kellogg. Another 
article is on “Are Criminals Born or Man-Made?” by the Editor. 
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The American Educational Review, New York and Chicago—Contains 
an article on “The Higher Education in the South and West,” by Charles R. 
Van Hise, President of the University of Wisconsin, among other interesting 

Pacific Medical Journal, San Francisco, Cal_—The June number con- 
tains an article on “The Untilled Field of Chemistry.” Another article is on 
“Good Men in Bad Company; or An Explanation which Explains.” While 
another article is on “The Use of the Sun in the Preservation of Health 
and the Cure of Disease,” by H. A. Makinson, M. D. All of these ar- 
ticles are thoughtfully written, and the last is particularly serviceable. 





Publishers’ Department. 
REVIEWS. 


Physiology of the Special Senses. By M. Greenwood, Junr., M. R. C. S., L. 
R. C. P., F. S. S. Published by Longmans, Green and Co., Fourth 
Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York; and London: Edward 
Arnold. 

This book of over 230 pages is calculated to serve two classes of read- 
ers. First, the students of Psychology who need more information about 
the Physiology of the Senses which they could not get in ordinary books 
on Psychology ; and Second the students who are taking up Physiology as a 
branch of liberal education, or with a view of presenting themselves for 
certain higher professional examinations. In either case a more lengthy 
explanation of Physiology is required than can be obtained from ordinary 
text-books. The object of the author was to keep the book within definite 
limits, and consequently he omitted much that he would have liked to have 
added, but sufficient information is given to make the book attractive, inter- 
esting and instructive. Some of the chapters are upon.the following sub- 
jects: “Protopathic and Epicritic Sensibility”; “The Sense of Position 
and Movement”; “Trichromatic Vision”; “Dichromatic Vision”; “The 
Young-Helmholtz Theory of Colour Vision”; and “The Physiology of 
‘Space.’” The book is well printed, and will fill a much needed want. 


Dominion and Power; or, The Science of Life and Living. By Charles 
Brodie Patterson. Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
and London. Price, Octavo cloth, 304 pages $1.20 net; postpaid 
$1.32. 

The works of this author are so well know that they need but little in- 
troduction on our part, especially his works on “The Measure of a Man,” 
and “The Will to be Well.” Certainly, as the writer says, the world is 
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stretching out for “more light,” and a comprehensive knowledge of the 
laws that control and regulate life, and undoubtedly there is “a wave of 
spiritual thought and feeling” that is extending to the uttermost parts of 
the world. This book has been written for the purpose of throwing more 
light on the way of life, and to call into existence the latent powers of 
being that are resident in the soul of every man who cometh into the world. 
We are sure the author has more than fulfilled his wish. The chapters 
on “Planes of Development,” “Success,” and “Self-Expression” are par- 
ticularly helpful. 


Four Epochs of Life. By Elizabeth Hamilton Muncie, M. D. To be ob- 
tained from Fowler & Wells Co. Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00, 
postage 12 cents. 

This is a book that is calculated to do an immense amount of good, 
especially among our young mothers. It is written with taste, and breathes 
a mother’s experience in every line. No one is better fitted to write such a 
book than Dr. Muncie. We have had the privilege of watching the writer’s 
work for many years, and have found no woman better qualified in every 
way to write such a book. From cover to cover it contains just the informa- 
tion that is so much wanted,—knowledge that often comes too late when a 
young mother has to-gain it by her personal experience. Dr. Muncie is not 
only equipped medically to talk to mothers, but her mind and character are 
well adapted to such work. Every young mother should secure a copy. 


Human Nature in Selling Goods. By James H. Collins. Published by 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 50 cents. 

The world is growing wiser every day, and this fact is seen in the 
number of books that are now being published on Business Psychology. 
The book before us, on “Human Nature in Selling Goods,” is written with 
the intent to help Salesmen in various ways, and many business experiences 
and difficulties are set forth. It points out that this is an age when business 
men must know each other better in a psychological way; and the modern 
Salesman’s knowledge of people, his optimistic spirit, his affirmative atti- 
tude toward men and things, his ability to fight heartily and be a good loser, 
are points in his character which he must cultivate for his own benefit as 
well as for the benefit of his countrymen. We predict a brisk sale for this 
book. 


Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. By Philip Zenner, M. D. 
Published by the Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. Price $1.00. 

So much is being written about Education to-day that the above named 

book is haled with pleasure. It is a “physician’s message,” and contains 

chapters on “Talks to College Boys”; “Sexual Physiology and Hygiene” ; 
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Social Disease” ; “Prevention of Social Disease” ; “Teaching Sexual Phys- 
ology”; “Hygiene in School”; “Mode of Teaching”; “The Teacher”; and 
“Habit.” The book gives an opportunity to every young man and woman 
to learn important lessons that no teacher should refuse to impart. The 
chapter on “Habit” alone is worth its weight in gold. The book is written 
in very appropriate language. It is printed on excellent paper, and is a 
book that every girl and boy should read at the age of fifteen, or earlier. 
So many boys and girls grow up into manhood and womanhood in gross 
ignorance of the laws of our being. The book would make a fine gift for a 


birthday. 


Scientific Finance. “The True Solution of the Money Question”; “The 
Cause and Cure of Panics” ; “Important Facts about Money.” By E. 
P. Miller, M. D. To be obtained from Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. Price, 10 cents per copy, or 3 for 25 cents. 

The above named pamphlets are among the latest documents on the 
subject of Scientific Money, and are of vast importance to every American 
citizen, and every reader of the JouRNAL should send for copies. We trust 
that every member of the Scientific Christian League will read these pam- 


phlets, and get others to read them. 


Faces and Phases of German Life. By E. Theophilus Liefeld, former Con- 
sul at Freiburg, Baden. Published by Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. Cloth, 316 pages. Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 

This book should have a ready sale among our German population, and 
also among our German teachers, as it describes in an interesting way 
individual types that have come under the observation of the writer. He 
has taken up the character sketch of German life and given a description 
of the country, its inhabitants, its government, the habits and customs, in 
fact, anything and everything that serves to explain and make valuable a 
book of this kind. He has endeavored, and, we believe, has succeeded in 
giving an accurate description of the German nation in an unprejudiced 
manner. Being a German Consul for many years, the author has had excep- 
tional advantages over other residents abroad in understanding character- 
istics of the business people and citizens generally. Some of the chapters 
are upon Mr. Andros, the Terribly Afflicted Man; The German Emperor ; 
The German Prisons; German Women; The German Soldiers; The Ger- 
man Post-Office; The German Universities; and The Carnival in Pro- 
testant Basti; and The Psychiatric Clinic. The book is printed in good 


type. 
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SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION 








troductory. 
PART I—Astronomy; The Sideral System, 


Sys 

PART Il.—Phrenology: Definition of the 
Organs, General Principles; Grouping of the 
Organs; The Organs and Their Functions. 

PART IIl—Astrology; General View and 
owe of Astrology; General Principles of As- 
trology. 

PART IV.—Introductory Remarks—Harmony 
Between Phrenology and Astrology, or the In- 
fluence of the Planets on the Human Mind; The 
Horoscope of Jesus Christ; Horoscope of Adam; 
Progress of the World as explained by the 
Principles of Phrenology; The Keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge; The 
Domain of Christ; The Principles of Salvation, 
or Christ as a Sacrifice; Why We should be 
Christians; Holy Maternity; The Conflict of 
Opinion Regarding the Principles of Regenera- 
tion in no conflict; The Wise Men of the East; 
Revelations. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street, New York. 


“Four Epochs of Life.” 


By 
BETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, M. D., Fh. 
M. OF THE MUNCIE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

In this work Dr. Hamilton-Muncie deals in 
a charming manner with sex life, from its 
inception to maturity, and weaves into a fas- 
cinating story that knowledge which all true 
parents feel should be transmitted to their 
children. 





- Our author has approached the 
delicate subject in a masterful manner. This 
book will iron out the wrinkles now furrowing 
many a parental brow. The fondest mother 
may place this volume in the hands of her son 
and daughter, confident that the supremest 
facts of life will be properly presented to the 
developing minds. 

The beautiful story has been so charmingly 
told that it will fascinate every reader. Not 
a trace of vulgarity, crudeness, or coarseness 
is to be found in its pages. Neither is it sen- 
timental or repellant in the opposite direction. 
Our author has steered‘ a middle course and 
taken her ship into harbor without jar or 
shock. All who read this book will be given 
exact information, and, at the same time, be 
lifted morally and mentally. It will give cour- 
age to the expectant mother, relieve the puz- 
zled parent, and properly answer the wonder- 
ings ve youthful minds. 

- We offer our sincere congratula- 
tions to Dr. Muncie, and at the same time, 
in the name of our common profession, thank 
her for giving us a volume which can be 
commended to our patrons.” Royal 8S. Cope- 
land, A. M., M. D., Dean N. Y. Hom. Med. 
College, and Flower Hospital. 

Sr ire pee BO A 
years for some one to write just such a book. 
Put me down for one hundred copies.” Dr. L. 
M. Barnett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. Postage 
12 cents extra. 


FOUR EPOCH PUBLISHING CO., 
117 Macon Street, Broeklyn, N. Y. 
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Hereditary Descent 
HEREDIT. DESCENT. 
ITS LAWS AND FACTS APPLIED TO HU- 
MAN IMPROVEMENT. 

By O. 8. AND L. N. FOWLER. 

Cloth, 190 A Price $1.00. 
Physical Qualities Hereditary; Parentage— 
its Reproductive Efficiency; The Human Anat- 
omy and Physiognomy Hereditary; 2 = (& od Colored 


Forms of Body Hereditary; Size Transmitted; 
crescences Hereditary; Length of Life Heredi- 


tary. 4 

Diseases Hereditary; Consumption; Scrofula; 
Gout and Apoplexy; Cancers and Ringworms; 
Dyspepsia and Heart Affections; Endurance of 
Heat and Cold; Cutaneous Affections; Hemor- 
rhage; Prevention of Inherited Disease; In- 
sanity; 

Mental Faculties and Characteristics Hered- 
itary; The Jewish Nation; Chinese and Hin- 
doos; French, Spanish, Danes, Germans, Eng- 
lish and Scotch. 

Idiocy and the Propensities Hereditary; 
Twin-Bearing Tendency and having Large 
Families; Combativeness and Destructiveness 
Transmitted; Moral Faculties Transmitted; 

The Offspring of Kinsman Inferior to their 
Parents; The Older the Parents the more Men- 
tal and less Animal their issue; The Age most 
Suitable for Marriage; General Application of 
Hereditary Laws to Human Improvement; Com- 
bination of Different Faculties in Parentage; 
What Phrenological Organs should and What 
should not unite. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street, New York. 


Mans’ Responsibility 


iN 
By THOMAS G. CARSON. 
Cloth, 524 pages. en ae Postage 10 


CONTENTS 
First Principles of Creation. 
Conssiense, — it is. 


The Observant Faculties. 

Suppression of Vice by Destructiveness, 

Causes of Ambition. 

Man has been Created for Pleasure. 

Licentiousness and Kindred Vices. 

The Rudder of the Mind. 

How the Principles of Mind Affect the Con- 
duct of Nations. 

An Appreciation of the Science of Mind, Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer, Gall. Effects of Con- 
nection of Mind with Matter. Insanity. Dupli- 
cate Faculties. Temperaments. Mental Dif- 
ferences in Sexes. Heredity. 

How the Principles of Mind Affect Govern- 
ments, Despotisms, Constitutional Governments. 

The Evils of Violence and Aggression. 

Covetousness, Fraud, Vices. 

The Reasoning Faculties. 

Intellectual Faculties. 

Caution. 

Wonder, Faith, Veneration and Hope. 

Secretiveness. 

Further Helps Toward Self-Preservation. 

Firmness, the Anchor of the Mind. 

Is the Law of Conscience a Law for Barth 
alone, or does it Guide the Councils of the 


o—e* 

for the Improvement of So- 
clety and Sovainmant. Public Services. Leg- 
islators. ak ag Uses. Organization. 


18 East 22nd New York. 
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Sample Copy of The 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
AND REPAIRER 


The only journal in the entire field of 
automobile publications that is devoted 
to the practical side of motoring, and 
tells how to make repairs, and how to 
take care of cars. In writing, please 
mention the “Phrenological Journal.” 


Motor Vehicle Publishing Co. 


24 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











SAMPLE COPIES different leading 
100 Newspapers and Magazines sent to 
any address upon receipt of 20 cents 
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all. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
MOHLER’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
434 N. Warman Avs., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“A to Z of Astrological 
6 
Horoscope Casting and 
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Delineating, 

A new work of over three hundred 
pages by Llewellyn George, principal of 
the Portland School of Astrology. 

A book for students of useful arts and 
science. Sold on our “money right 
back” guarantee if it is not to you a most 
concise, clear and complete exposition 
of practical Astrology. 

Send stamp for prospectus, catalogue, 
circular and magazine. 

Portland School of Astrology 
I. Hulery Fletcher, Director 
P. O. Box §73, | Portland, Oregon. 
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Learn Correct English 
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thoroughly by mail How to Speak and Write 
Correctly. Send for full particulars. 


SCHOOL OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


_ The old idea of living in any old way until 
sickness came and then to rush away to the 
doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to keep well, 


IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 


is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 
Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 
Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 
Book, “Correct Living,” by mail, former 
price, $3.00. ‘ 
Send us 60c. by money order or in stam 
and this is yours. Foreign orders for 75c. “i 
We will be glad to send = free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 
ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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~The Water Gap Sanitarium 


difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred 
by Raha mlandanagee® pF = og sweats, electricity, systematic life, sesiione food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 5 PY 
t the noted Delaware Water Gap. 7 one lady physician 


2 miles from 
this work. No insane. D., NorTH Water GaP, Monrok Co., Pa 


Address F, WILSON HURD, M. 
W. SMITH, Ph.D. CREST VIEW SANATORIUM’ 


ECTURER G 
Norton Ca NoLoG IST AND LE County. K Kans. ii aa fret clase in all respects, 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Hi. M. Hrroncock, M.D., Prop. 
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President. 
Business Manager and 
THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE. 
Established 1865. 
A 16-page monthly devoted to the general 


interests of the Temperance reform, $1.00 per 
year. Rates to Pastors and Clubs on applica- 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 
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An attractive 4-page monthly Temperance 
Paper for young people over ten, 25 cents per 
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THE WATER LILY. 
Established 1887. 
A 4-page monthly Temperance paper for 
boys and girls under 10, beautifully illustrated, 
10 cents per year; in clubs of 10 or more (mailed 
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THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TEMPERANCE LITERATURE AND 
SUPPLIES. . 

Pledge Cards, Leafiets, Pamphlets, Books, 


Songsters, Papers, etc., upon every phase of the 


Temperance question. 
Catalogue upon application. 


Headquarters at 
No. 3 East 14th Street, 


A Talk With Girls 
About Themselves 


BY 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK 


Epiror or ‘‘ Papers on Heattx”’ 


New York City. 





WITH INTRODUCTION 
BY 
Lapy PacettT 


; Subjects Treated 
Hints on Health; Diet; Exercise; Pure Air; 
Evils of Tight Lacing, etc.; Health and Beauty, 
their inseparability; Courtship; Marriage; True 
barn yea $ What Men Admire; Vice, its 
terrible punishment; Reproduction; Pregnancy; 
Reading and Education. wed 


Price, 50 Cents Net 








FowteR & Wetts Company 
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Become a Vegetarian 


and grow stronger, healthier, happier, clearer- 
headed and SAVE MONEY. Learn about Vege- 
tarianism through 


The Vegetarian Magazine 


The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner 
body, a healthier mentality and for a higher 
morality. Advocates disuse of flesh, fish and 
fowl as food. Gives practical methods for pre- 
paring such foods. Preaches humanitarianism, 
purity and temperance in all things. Gives 
tested recipes and useful hints on Hygiene, Se- 
lection of Foods, Table Decorations, Kitchen 
Economy, ete. Complete and timely hints on 
Prevention and Cure of Disease. It tells how 
to Cut Down Living Expenses Without Denial 
of Any of Life’s Necessities, Explains the Only 
Method of Permanently Curing the Liquor Hab- 
it, Ways to Increase Muscle and Brain Power. 

It is a magazine for the family. 

Get the Magazine for three months on trial 
(25 cents) and “Meatless Dishes’’ thrown in. 

FREE with six month's subscription (50 
cents) Adelaide Johnson's great book, “‘Har- 
mony, the Real Secret of Health, Happiness and 
Success.” 

These premium offers good for a limited time 
only. Better remit to-day. 





A Talk With Boys 
About Themselves 


BY 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK 


Eprror or “Papers on HEALTH” 


WITH INTRODUCTION 
BY 
Canon THE Hon. Epwarp LYTTELTON 
HEADMASTER OF ETON COLLEGE 


Subjects Treated 
Origin of Life; Puberty, its meaning 
and responsibility : Evils of Self-Pollution ; 
Love and Marriage; Perfect Manhood; 
Health and Strength. 


Price, 50 Cents Net 
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PROVED, EALUSTRATED, AND APPLIED; 
Embracing an 
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View of the Moral and —th... 6 5 
the Science. 


By O. &S. & L. N. FOWLER. 
Cloth, 432 pages. Price, $1.25 
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FOR TEN CENTS, 

This journal contains 28 pages, circulates 
world-wide .and makes character reading so 
plain that “a wayfaring man may not err there- 
in.” The School of Phrenology has two mail 
courses: (1) For Amateurs; (2) for Profes- 
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Julia Seaton Sears, M. D., Rem. A. Johnson, 
Frederic W. Burry, Henry Harrison Brown, 
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by Julia Seaton Sears, M. D. 


SIDERIAL SIDELIGHTS by C. L. Brewer 
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Box of speciments from some of the famous 
Mines of the Rocky Mountain Regions 
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DONT SIMMER YOUR SUMMER AWAY 


at a parboiled Society Resort—go where com- 
fort is more the vogue than collars and crino- 
line. Your digestion lags and needs toning 
up, or your nerves tilt and need toning down— 
you want Rest and Re- Now we have 
a lot of peculiar theories—one is that it isn’t 
necessary to starve to death or even cultivate a 
lop-sided biceps bulge in order to have superb 
health. So we add a sumptuous Fare and a 
singing Brook and a “piney’’ Wood and a glo- 
rious View and a sunny Atmosphere to our pre- 
scription. Are you sick or weak, or worried? 
Or only nervous, worn, perplexed? Let us tell 
you what we can do for you. A stamp proves 
your interest. 
NATURE'S NOOK, 


Yungborn, Butler, New Jersey. 


THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its eleventh annual session 
June 28. The subjects embraced: Scientific 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching 
each student how to heal, be healed, and what 
to follow to succeed in life. For 
apply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres., Bryn Mawr, 
King Co., Washington. 
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THOUGHTS OF 
A THINKER 


SCIENCE AND aT. UNDER THE LIME- 
LIGHT. 
By 
ALICE AMANDA JOSSELYN. 


CONTENTS. 

Summary; Origin of Science of Health; Prine 
cipal Characteristics of Science and Health; 
Minor Characteristics of Science and Health 
which are the outcome of the same Traits in 
Its Author; The Explanation of the Theory Pre- 
sented in Science and Health; The Practice of 
Divine or Mental Healing is not in Keeping 
with the Intelligence of the Twentieth Century; 
Mental Healing Continued; Some of God’s Om- 
nipotent, Omniscient Mysteries; Heaven and 
Hell Notice Heaven or Harmony; Mrs. Eddy’s 
Manipulation of the Bible; Science of Physiol- 
ogy; God’s Way of Healing Through the Nat- 
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Psychology—God’s Way of Healing Through 
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“This is something by a thinker, for a think- 
er. Some very interesting facts and revela- 
tions about Science and Health or Christian 
Science. Every line of this attractive work is 
well thought over and the whole is an appeal 
to put your shoulder to the wheel of true 
progress.""—Naturopath, New York. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street. "New York. 
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YOU KNOW YOU WORRY 


about Health, Family, Business, Finances, and 
particularly about your Stomach. Now folks 
who KNOW can’t worry. We know. And 
we're waiting to tell you the best Foods and 
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and Thoughts that will build you into the very 
embodiment of Beauty, Power, Energy, Free+ 
dom, Success, Attainment. Tell us very briefly 
your greatest life-longing, enclose 2 stamps 
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Ohe 
ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic 
spelling, and devoted to common prop- 
erty, united labor, equal rights and Com- 
munity homes. It is issued by the Altru- 
ist Community, of St. Louis and Sulphur 
Springs, Mo., whose members hold all 
their property in common, live and work 
together in a permanent home for their 
mutual enjoyment, assistance and sup- 
port, and both men and women have 
équal rights and decide on all its busi- 
ness affairs by their majority vote. It 
offers a home and employment for life 
to all acceptable persons who may wish 
to join it. Twenty-five cents a year. 
Address A. Longley, Sulphur Springs, 
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COME TO ‘PARADISE 


for your summer vacation. Then live there all 
the year round. No pains or aches, no cares or 
worries, no fears or regrets. Disease banished 
for ever. Drudgery unknown. “Nerves” im- 
possible. Life one praenere joy with undreamed 

bilities ame real. All described in “RE- 

RN TO NATURE,” by Adolph Just, the book 
that has created such a stir in the’ scientific 
circles of Euro Over 300 pages, illustrated. 
1 $1.00. oney back if asked. 

This book is unlike any you ever read. Its 
teachings on Natural Healin; "S25" Living bring 
almost miraculous results. e man_ hopelessly 
sick for two years and given up by twenty 
European speci was cured in two weeks by 
this treatment. 

No disease has been able to withstand it. All 
home treatment. No apparatus whatever. Abso- 
lutely safe. Equally effective for invalids and 
athletes; makes the w stron d the strong 
stronger. Treatise on —w one worth more 
than any $25 course extant. 

Don’t dou! oe Don't del Don’t speculate. 
Write ‘oan convince yourself. Send 10 cents 
to-day for full descriptive literature, with m 
magazine “The Naturopath’ a Fe of Heal 
Hints, and a catalogue of Supplies. The 
Spring and Summer is_ the "o- time you can 
take the Naturopathic Cure entire. That means 
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BENEDICT LUST, N. D. 
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The Psycho-Occult Digest 


Edited by ROBERT SHEERIN, M. E., M. D. 
MANY MAGAZINES IN ONE 


“A TREASTRE FOR BUSY PEOPLE’ 
a, is what the Digest of the future is to 
Beginning with Kyo rg ee it will not 
only contain original essays b: Eeerns authori- 
ties, on Practical ee yO juggestive 
Therapeutics, New Thought and Occultism, pre- 
sented in plain, untechnical language—intelli- 
gible to all, but 


ITS SPECIAL AIM 


Will be to ouppty readers with an impartial, 
comprehensive digest and review of the = 
important and go articles which are 

be Mound in the best Psychic and Occult Dubii: 
cations of current date. 

So many excellent articles are published in 
the various periodicals of the world, devoted to 
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